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both the indictments brought against him good.
The plea that a Papal Legate ought not to be
tried in a secular court had already been quashed
by the somewhat illogical retort that Wolsey, when
a Legate, had acted as a man and not a Legate ;
and his defence that he did nothing without the
sed of the King was rendered null and void by
appeal to a law of 1486, which stated that though
a King could grant pardon for the breaking of a
law he could not licence it. The further plea of
his counsel that he did not realise he was breaking
the law was answered more satisfactorily and in
a manner appropriate to a Lord Chancellor of
England who pleaded ignorance of the law.

So Wolsey heard the charges pile up against
him, as the work of years was undone in a few
hours. The imposing fabric he had built up for
himself dissolved into thin air, leaving him nothing
to which he could cling for support. Every
corner of his past was ransacked for material, of
which there was no lack to be brought up against
him. Had he not urged Silvester de Giglis to
prosecute their personal enemies before the Papal
Curia ? He had kept England trembling in the
European web for three months while he bickered
over a Cardinal's hat. It was not that he was
ignorant of the law, but that he thought it was
safe, owing to the King's favour, to dispense with
it. These and many other incidents which he
thought dead and buried were raked up against
him. Never had a man been more terribly